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ABSTRACT 
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change and that school reform would be an ongoing and long-term effort?" 
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school level?" "How do you implement school reform at the secondary level 
when most models are elementary based?" "How do you distribute leadership in 
the change process?" "How do you address the incongruence between state 
mandates, state and national standards, and some comprehensive school reform 
model requirements?" "What role must teachers play in whole school 
reform?" (WFA) 
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Transforming Schools Into High-Performing 
Learning Communities — Principals Speak Out 



The Laboratory for Student Success (LSS), the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory, is 
pleased to introduce this first issue of Field Notes. 
Publications in this occasional series are intended 
to bridge the information gap between what the 
research says and what actually transpires when 
various programs and reform initiatives are imple- 
mented in schools. 

All who work in the field of research — ^whether 
as researchers, superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, or parents — realize there is certainly no short- 
age of ideas and programs. 

There is, however, little oppor- 
tunity for those working the 
day-to-day, hands-on imple- 
mentation of these concepts to 
talk about what happens in the 
classroom as reform moves 
fi*om concept to implementa- 
tion. This publication is meant 
to capture the voices fi*om the 
field and to present an oppor- 
tunity to learn from their 
experiences. 

As standard-based reform has directed at- 
tention to schools as the unit of organizational 
accountability with the most influence on teach- 
ing and learning, principals have become the 
education leaders most responsible formanaging 
learning conditions. The movement to reform and 
improve schools demands that principals be vi- 
sionaries focused on improving teaching and 
learning to ensure their students’ success; they 
mustbe leaders capable ofpromotingtheir vision 
throughout the school community and knowl- 
edgeable of the specific practices that will bring 
it to reality. 

In 2000, LSS created The Distinguished Prin- 
cipal Fellows Program to honor visionary school 
leaders. These fellows, in collaboration with LSS, 
point the way toward successful school reform 




efforts. Their stories communicate the barriers 
and benefits encountered in moving schools 
forward as they become high-performing learning 
communities. 

Five of the fellows were asked to respond to a 
number of questions fi^amed around the larger is- 
sue of “What do principals need to know about in- 
struction and learning, and what must they be able 
to do to transform their schools into high-perform- 
ing learning communities?” Their reflections on their 
accomplishments provide insight for other princi- 
pals in their struggles to pro- 
mote change in their schools. 

Each fellow brings a unique 
style of leadership and leader 
competencies to Field Notes. 
Each tells his or her unique 
story, reflecting the particular 
context ofhis or her school and 
district, but nevertheless 
representative of similar expe- 
riences from principals 
throughout the country. Each 
presents a thoughtful and 
insightful approach to interacting with the various 
stakeholders present in any educational community. 
Together they provide glimpses of their procedural 
knowledge that distinguishes their leadership fi’om 
many of their contemporaries. 

LSS research associates Patricia Felton- 
Montgomery and Frederick McCoy fi-amed the 
questions for this dialogue and provided the exper- 
tise and energy to coordinate this project and 
si^port this issue of Field Notes. The Distinguished 
Principal Fellows were generous in sharing their 
time and wisdom, and we are grateful for their 
tenacity and insight. 

JoAnn Manning 

Executive Director 

The Laboratory for Student Success 
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Why did you begin your school reform effort? 

HURLEY: We initiated school reform in the fall of 1999 as a 
result of low assessment test scores. We were mandated to 
initiate school reform by the state department of education 
because our assessment scores were severely below our 
anticipated scores. Of the approximately 1,200 schools in 
the state, the school’s scores ranked the 69‘^ lowest. 

GOULD: When I first came to Watertown V/i years ago, I 
began by working with students and teachers. While in class- 
rooms, as a participant observer, and in my walks-around, I 
conducted informal audits of the different types of instruc- 
tion used by the faculty. I found Watertown to have a di- 
verse student body and the predominant form of instruction 
to be whole group. Random reviews of student work samples 
revealed student-learning outcomes to be inconsistent across 
grade levels. A review of tests administered in the past 
showed many students to be under-performing. About 25% 
were enrolled in special education programs. 

WHITMIRE: A long history of low academic performance 
on standardized tests, limited parent involvement, pressure 
from the district and state to improve student achievement, 
and teacher frustration were indicators of the need to 
create a climate which supports, encourages, and results in 
enhancement and maximization of cognitive abilities. A 
reform approach focusing on adaptive learning, enhanced 
achievement opportunities for marginal students, and col- 
laborative strategies to promote mutual accountability for 
student learning was required to get the job done. 

PULLER: The movement toward school reform in the Cran- 
berry School District began with a conversation between a 
group of teachers and the administration. Several members 
of the teaching staff attended the Pennsylvania Title I 
Schoolwide Programs conference. While there, they heard 
a presentation about the model that was eventually selected 
as the basis for our school reform efforts. 

After returning from the conference, these teachers re- 
quested a meeting with the superintendent and the current 
building principals. They described the model and their per- 
ceived need for school reform. The teachers requested the 
opportunity to visit a school that was implementing this 
program. A group made a site visit and, upon their return, 
the decision was made to investigate sources of funding to 
enable the district to begin implementing the model. 

Over the next year, we focused our efforts on receiving 
a Comprehensive School Reform Demonstration (CSRD) 
grant. After five revisions and three visits by Pennsylvania 
Department of Education representatives, our efforts were 
rewarded with a 3-year grant. After initial training, we be- 
gan the process of implementing our school reform efforts. 



SERENKA : We looked at the data from a struggling school 
that showed a plateau in test scores in both language arts 
and mathematics. Parent involvement was at an all-time low, 
and there were no external resources coming into the build- 
ing. Teachers had not received any degree of intense staff 
development from an external partner in years. The ground 
was fertile for sowing the seeds of reform from the outset. 
The board was clamoring for increased student achieve- 
ment and had no idea of how to suggest that it be accom- 
plished. The superintendent understood the direction in which 
the school needed to move and asked that we try to estab- 
lish a school community that would move in that direction. 

Q How did you communicate the urgency for change 
and that school reform would be an ongoing and 
long-term effort? 

HURLEY: This was evident when we received our test 
scores. We fell into the category of schools that had to 
develop a reform plan. The state-mandated timeline was to 
achieve a specified goal by the year 2014. Our goal was 
substantial enough to realize that it would be an ongoing and 
long-term effort. Our Academic Index was 39 on a scale of 
1-140, and our goal is to have a score of 100. 

COULD: I began the first of a series of faculty meetings 
with the question, “What’s driving you crazy?” After much 
discussion over the weeks, the faculty identified three major 
concerns: (a) the difficulty of meeting the diverse charac- 
teristics and learning needs of students, (b) the number of 
students who were not taking responsibility for their behav- 
ior and learning, and (c) the lack of parent involvement in 
helping students with homework. We talked about the enor- 
mity of the problem, that it would be difficult to make the 
necessary improvements, and that it would take a long-term 
effort to bring about the changes needed. 

WHITMIRE: I am a proponent of site-based management. 
Upon arriving at Willow Hill in 1 996, the cries for help were 
inherent in all facets of administrative/staff interactions. I 
presented a formula for instituting staff subcommittees. 
These groups would help interpret district curriculum, facili- 
tate the planning and/or implementation of remedial and en- 
richment programs, encourage the creation of and experi- 
mentation with unique student life programs, and identify 
methods to improve parent and community awareness and 
involvement in school activities. 

In the fall of 1998, despite a noticeable change in stu- 
dent behavior, a slight rise in standardized tests results, an 
emerging vibrancy of student life, and a more community- 
friendly, attractive physical environment, we were still dis- 
satisfied. It was time to introduce the next step. I suggested 

— continued 
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the need for another commit- 
tee — a small, open-minded, 
reform-oriented, diverse, vol- 
untary faculty cluster (school 
reform committee). The idea 
for this committee was 
sparked by a school reform 
demonstration showcase I 
had attended the preceding 
spring. This team would 
meet regularly. Its goals were 
to (a) assess our needs, (b) 
research reform models, (c) 
gamer support, (d) discuss 
with staff the most relevant 
options for reform, and (e) 
present a model and a pro- 
cess for initiating schoolwide 
restmcturing, including a full 
staff critique and a vote for 
acceptance. 

The entire restmcturing 
process was predicated on 
faculty understanding the sig- 
nificance of each step and 
that reform is a process that 
adapts to the changing needs 
of all stakeholders. To facilitate this understanding, 
in-service time was devoted to learning the dynamics of 
change and recognizing its impact on the school community. 

FULLER: Through the process of developing our CSRD 
project, we had many conversations about the need to re- 
form our school communities. Teachers and parents who 
were involved in writing the grant proposals reviewed data 
on student achievement and assessed building and district 
needs. The information developed was shared with school 
community members throughout the process. 

SERENKA: As the relationship developed between teach- 
ers and a new administrator at the beginning of the 1998 
school year, it became apparent that instmction was excel- 
lent and that student achievement was not in line with the 
caliber of instmction. In various conversations, teachers were 
clamoring for a new stmcture aimed at student achieve- 
ment. They were tired of getting heat from the board and 
tired of teaching themselves to death. Teachers were able 
to see that change was evident, and the staff was inclined 
toward making that change happen even more quickly. 
Change is difficult for many, but there were sufficient staff 
committed to a total reform effort. With a coordination of 
programs, and CSRD as the overarching framework, scores 
could increase. 



How did you garner 
initial support from 
your staff and school com- 
munity? 

HURLEY: We began with an 
analysis of test scores and 
instmctional practices in our 
school. We wanted to see if 
the state-mandated core 
content was being taught and 
if students understood it. This 
was possible because the 
state supplied a question-by- 
question breakdown by core 
content subject area along 
with individual student test 
scores. 

After identifying strengths 
and weaknesses, we formu- 
lated a plan to address teach- 
ing and learning needs. 
Through this process, War- 
ren East’s staff recognized 
the need for change and 
developed the confidence in 
our plan to address instmc- 
tional needs. With the ownership and support of regular edu- 
cation faculty, special education staff also accepted the plan, 
which was shared with the community through newsletters, 
parent-teacher organization meetings, and parent contacts. 

GOULD: I mentioned that the concerns of staff and school 
community were universal and that I knew of two programs 
that were designed to help teachers address the three con- 
cerns that were identified. The teachers expressed interest 
in getting involved in the programs mentioned [i.e., the Re- 
sponsive Classroom and Adaptive Learning Environments 
Model (ALEM), which are components of the Community 
for Learning (CFL) program]. Throughout the year, we talked 
about the components of a unified approach to addressing 
the behavior and learning issues of students. 

I asked the staff to sign off on a CSRD grant for an the 
expanded version of ALEM, called Community for Learn- 
ing (CFL). The following year, professional development 
money was used to hire a consultant to help teachers with 
the components of the Responsive Classroom during the 
opening day teacher workshop. The workshop was well re- 
ceived. To my surprise, we received the CSRD grant, and 
training for the 12 dimensions of CFL began in late fall/early 
winter. Parents were notified that we received the three- 
year grant and learned about CFL through newsletters 
written by the principal. 




While at Warren East Middle School, Ron Hurley has 
been instrumental in the implementation of school 
reform. Some of the initiatives started at Warren East 
Middle School include curriculum mapping, curriculum 
alignment to state standards, block scheduling, and 
looping. 

As a result of the hard work and dedication of the 
administration, students, faculty, staff, parents, and the 
community in general, Warren East Middle School has 
become recognized as a leader in school reform. 
Visitors from across the state of Kentucky and the 
nation have visited the campus to observe instructional 
practices at the school. Ron has made presentations at 
both state and national conferences on various topics, 
which include scheduling, professional development, 
instructional practices, and assessment preparation. 

Warren East Middle School 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Total enrollment = 445 
Classroom teachers == 35 
Administrative/Supervisory == 3 

Counselors, librarians, and other service coordinators = 8 
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WHITMIRE: From the beginning, everyone was told that 
restructuring was the most logical resolution to our prob- 
lems. I stressed that reform was a continuous process and 
the support of all stakeholders, as well as staff commitment 
to follow the steps and strategies inherent in the model, was 
vital to its success. 

A specific subject was targeted 
for restructuring and staff members 
were trained in small cohorts. The 
advantages of the model’s local prox- 
imity, financial support, research 
basis, successful track record, struc- 
tured community outreach component, 
on-site technical support, opportunities 
for in-house collaboration, and visits 
to other schools were highlighted. The 
school reform committee kept staff 
apprised of its actions. 

Results of the needs assessment 
were shared and the team met with 
faculty clusters to explain the restruc- 
turing process. I met with parents, 
community, staff, and the school board 
to explain the need for change and the 
rationale for selecting CFL. CFL 
administrators and trainers met with 
staff, union representatives, and dis- 
trict administrators in a series of open 
meetings before, during, and after 
school. After the program facilitator 
was selected from the staff, the 
superintendent publicly described the 
need for restructuring, endorsing the 
selection process and the chosen 
model. He attended information 
sessions and met with faculty and the 
teachers’ union while collaborating 
with the school board to invoke their 
endorsement and financial support. 

FULLER: Initial staff support was garnered through for- 
mal and informal discussions with teachers. Teachers from 
the group that originally learned of our chosen model were 
instrumental in these discussions. Groups of teachers were 
taken on site visits to see our chosen model being imple- 
mented in several different school districts, while those 
teachers who did not make a site visit were given the 
opportunity to view a video showing the model being used 
with students. As we worked through the process of 
developing our CSRD grant proposal, we included any 
teacher who was willing to help in the writing. By the 
end of our fifth revision, more than half of the elemen- 
tary teaching staff had participated. 



SfUlENKA: The first steps in gamering support included 
disseminating formal and informal needs assessment ques- 
tionnaires and gathering hard and soft data. Failure of the 
present academic framework had to be proven and areas of 
concern needed to be identified. Reform became a slow 
movement that needed to pick up steam. 
Time was not on our side, so I needed to 
keep pushing. 

Q lf you had to do it again, how 
would you alter how you began 
your efforts at school reform? 

HURLEY: If we were starting over, I 
would work sooner and harder to inform 
parents and develop their support, as well 
as the community’s support. I have dis- 
covered that one of the most important 
components of school reform is patience. 

GOULD: Teachers were enthusiastic 
about changes regarding student (and 
parent) behavior and learning. Unfortu- 
nately, there was not a deep enough un- 
derstanding of the extent to which teach- 
ing practices would need to change. 
Perhaps, if the teachers had a greater 
understanding of CFL before they be- 
gan adoption, implementation might have 
gone more smoothly. On the other hand, 
if teachers had fully understood CFL and 
its implications for instructional practice, 
they may not have adopted CFL at all. 

WHITMIRE: My primary focus would 
be learning and teaching about change. 
I would devote more time to preparing 
staff to understand the dynamics of, the 
need for, and the impact of change. I 
would have the staff complete and discuss a simple, prelimi- 
nary needs assessment. The results would be the basis for 
teaching the relationship between restructuring and change. 

FULLER: I believe that a firmly established acknowledg- 
ment of need and desire for change within the school 
community is of utmost importance. If we were to begin our 
reform efforts again, we would certainly take more time to 
build support for our efforts in the school community. The 
school community would be encouraged to study the avail- 
able models of school reform and reach consensus on the 
best plan for our district. This consensus building would in- 
clude teachers, administrators, parents, and board members 

— continued 



The comprehensive school reform 
program that served as the frame- 
work for each school’s reform 
effort is Community for Learning 
(CFL). This program draws on over 
intwordecades of research on what 
makes schools work and what 
helps eal:h student iearn, efen for 
those children who are faced with 
some of the most challenging cir- 
cumstances. CFL builds qn the 
strengths of diverse communities 
by redeploying existing- resources 
and expertise to achieve the most 
' positive Impact on children’s devel- 
^ opment and educational success. 

A centerpiece of the CFL program 
4. is an integrated design that estab- 
lishes a collaborative process of 
- finding ways to sustain high stan- 
dards ofacademic achievement for 
' eadh stucienf Thil is thieved 
, linking schoote with the/esources, 
expertise, and energies of other 
I learning environments, including 
homes, churches, libraries, the 
^ workplace, higher education insti- 
. tutipns. community organizations, 
* and social service agencies — ^in 
4 shqrt, a community for learning. 
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working together as a team to review models, the research 
base, facts, and figures. A plan to implement school reform 
in the district would then be developed. Once a plan has 
been developed, all members of the school community would 
be involved in its implementation through training and 
awareness sessions. Teachers would receive training and 
support to meet their needs in implementing the selected 
program and all members of the community would be kept 
informed of our reform efforts as we progressed through 
implementation. 

SERENKA: I would be more careful 
and less urgent about the whole 
movement. A readiness for change, 
in general, is required. I would be 
more receptive to what teachers 
need in terms of philosophical in- 
struction on the processes of 
change, and I would try to conduct 
more information development for 
the community at large and more pro- 
fessional development for teachers. 

Faculty members need to support 
CSRD and to try to make it fit into 
their particular style. Students must 
understand the need for increased 
student achievement. Community 
support is easier in the name of 
sound educational decision making. 

In light of the urgency, a subtle and 
steady push for forward movement 
can be viewed in a positive light, but 
it is always best to have more time to prepare the school 
community. 



educational program than the one that is currently being used. 
• A commitment to fully implement the “new” program 
schoolwide with the patience to allow change to take place 
as naturally as possible. 

GOULD: CSR is a large scale, systemic approach to 
improving student learning. 

WHITMIRE: CSR is a process for change that results in 
complete restructuring of a school. This kind of reform is 
not limited to altering curriculum, 
materials, or instructional practices. It 
may require renovating, recharging, 
readjusting, and removing people, ideas, 
attitudes, and things. It requires tena- 
cious, goal-driven, action-oriented 
attitudes and steadfast beliefs that what 
needs to be accomplished is worth the 
time, energy, financial expenditure, and 
the endurance of the criticism and 
skepticism of colleagues. However, 
when reform is successful it’s because 
as the believers advance, they continu- 
ally seek ways to persuade others to 
come along for the ride and eventually 
enjoy the fruits of their labors. 

FULLER: CSR is an all-embracing 
change in the way we think about and 
do things in education. It is the use of 
data to develop new ways of doing 
things in schools that enable students, 
teachers, and parents to be more successful in reaching high 
levels of expectation and achievement. 



“CSR is an all-embracing 
change in the way we 
think about and do things 
in education. It is the use 
of data to develop new 
ways of doing things in 
schools that enable stu- 
dents, teachers, and par- 
ents to be more success- 
ful in reaching high levels 
of expectation and 
achievement.” 

— Jeffrey Fuller 



How do you define ^^comprehensive school re- 
form”? 

HURLEY: According to the National Clearinghouse for 
Comprehensive School Reform, CSR is: 

• A systematic approach to schoolwide improvement that 
incorporates every aspect of the school management. 

• A program and a process that is designed to enable all 
students to meet challenging academic content and perfor- 
mance goals. 

• A framework for using research to move from multiple, 
fragmented educational programs to a unified plan with a 
single focus of academic achievement. 

• A product of the long-term, collaborative efforts of 
school staff, parents, and district staff 

Although I certainly agree to these four components I would 
add two additional components. 

• A universally recognized need to develop a different 



SERENKA: CSR is creating an academic and social culture 
that can increase student achievement and sustain academic 
excellence over time. It is an overarching district frame- 
work that permeates informed decision making at all levels. 
It is the function that allows lifelong learning to become the 
hallmark for providing society with excellence in education. 
CSR requires continuous reflection and restructuring to ac- 
commodate what the community needs at any given time, 
pulling all strings together in a pattern to increase student 
achievement for all. 

How did you choose the reform model being used 
in your school/district? 

HURLEY: In order to choose a reform model, our school 
divided into five teams of five teachers. Each team reviewed 
a list of reform models supplied by the state department of 
education and made a presentation to the entire faculty on 
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their choice. The faculty 
reviewed the models, asked 
questions, and then voted for 
the model they felt would be 
successful at our school. 

In our decision making, 
we specifically focused on 
student engagement in 
hands-on activities and 
whether the model could be 
applied to all subject areas. 

We felt the need to involve 
school reform across the 
curriculum. 

GOULD: I reviewed a 
number of models available 
through CSRD funding. 

Upon careful review, I de- 
termined that CFL would 
best meet the needs of our 
school community. 1 pre- 
sented the model to the 
faculty, connected the 12 
dimensions of the model to 
our school goals, and asked 
the faculty if they thought 
that the model addressed our 
teaching and learning needs. 

The faculty agreed that it did 
and decided to adopt the 
model. 

IVHIThdlRE: The school reform committee, a voluntary 
group of classroom teachers and specialists, identified es- 
sential components of a potentially effective school reform 
program that would meet the needs of our school and also 
comply with district guidelines. These included: (a) main- 
taining the current curriculum; (b) continuous opportunities 
for complimentary, needs-based professional education; (c) 
easy access to program coordinators and auxiliary person- 
nel; (d) no critical staff changes; (e) no major expenditures; 
and (f) programs that offered specific guidelines for enhancing 
parent involvement and community outreach. 

All models were reviewed from this prospective and 
four possible models were selected. Committee members 
watched tapes and read literature for each and paired to 
present information about each model to all staff at a fac- 
ulty meeting. Afterwards, faculty decided which model best 
fit the identified criteria. CFL was selected and program 
representatives visited the school to present information to 
staff and central office personnel. Staff voted to either par- 
ticipate in the program, transfer to another building, or to 

O 



request more information. 
Ninety-eight percent 
agreed to participate in the 
CFL program. 

FULLER: We chose CFL 
because of its emphasis on 
sound, research-based in- 
structional processes and 
on the involvement of the 
community. We were also 
looking for a model that pro- 
vided easily accessible, 
quality technical support. 
We became familiar with 
the model when a group of 
teachers from the district 
attended the Pennsylvania 
Title I Schoolwide Pro- 
grams Conference. They 
attended a presentation 
about the model and de- 
cided to further explore the 
possibilities of implement- 
ing CFL in the district. 
Upon returning from the 
conference, the teachers 
requested a meeting with 
the administration. It was 
decided that a group of 
teachers and administrators 
would visit a district that 
was implementing the model. After this visit, we began the 
search for funding that would enable us to begin the training 
process and implement the program. 

SEliENKA : Choosing a model is important; it must be 
appropriate for the particular building. Formal and informal 
needs assessments must be conducted to find out exactly 
what the school community members need and value. 
Seniority of teaching staff, student achievement data 
in various areas, demographics, cultural information, and 
other forms of hard and soft data are needed to match the 
school with the proper model. 

What is your philosophy of change and how rel- 
evant was it to your selection of a reform model? 
How relevant is it to your ongoing reform efforts? 

HURLEY: Before change can take place, I think it is para- 
mount that all involved recognize a need for change and 
believe that positive change is possible. Our faculty came to 

— continued 




Jeffrey Fuller began his teaching career in the Portsmouth 
Public School System in southeastern Virginia. He taught 
sixth grade in a variety of settings, including an elementary 
school, a junior high school, and a magnet program for 
science and technology in a middle-school setting. In 1994, 
Fuller moved to the Chesapeake City Public Schools and 
taught sixth grade at Crestwood Middle School. He was 
chair of the School Business Partner Committee, organiz- 
ing a very successful tutoring program that served over 
100 middle-school students and utilized more than 20 
volunteers. He was also a member of the School Safety 
Committee of the district-wide School Improvement 
Committee for the Chesapeake City Public Schools. 

With his family. Fuller moved back to western Pennsylva- 
nia in 1 998 to accept an elementary principalship in the 
Cranberry School District. He is currently the principal of 
the district’s five elementary schools. While in Cranberry, 
Fuller has been extensively involved in grant-writing 
activities, having received over $900,000 in funding for 
several major initiatives. 

PiNOAK Primary Center 
AND Steffee Elementary School 
Senecca, Pennsylvania 
Total enrollment =136 and 83 
Classroom teachers = 7 and 4 
Administrative/Supervisory = 1 and 1 

Counselors, librarians, and other service coordinators = 1 and 1 
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realize the need for change 
through faculty meetings and 
discussions in team meetings. 

When the need is recognized 
and the belief is present, a 
program for change can then 
be developed. The plan must 
incorporate the strengths of 
the school and allow time for 
the planned changes to take 
place. Celebration of suc- 
cesses, support, patience, 
and ongoing professional 
development are keys to 
successfully implementing 
change; they make it pos- 
sible to sustain CSR. By us- 
ing this philosophy, our school 
has implemented change 
successfully and continues to 
evolve and inq)rove instmction. 

GOULD: Change requires 
the efforts of all members of 
the school community. All 
stakeholders must be in- 
volved in the decision- 
making process. An impor- 
tant role of the principal is to 
work with others to deter- 
mine student needs and 
develop solutions to prob- 
lems that are affecting a sig- 
nificant number of students. 

Developing an action plan to 
address teaching and learn- 
ing needs must be a joint 
effort involving teachers, parents, and the principal. Involv- 
ing all the stakeholders is an ongoing process. 

WHITMIRE: I believe change is a natural, continuous 
process and vital to the healthy development of any 
organization. Astute individuals are in a constant state of 
self-assessment. They are progressively proactive, always 
seeking opportunities for self-improvement and new growth. 
This embracing of change is manifested through the organi- 
zations they manage. Nothing is permanently fixed. 
Adaptations are required to keep the organization current, 
competitive, and strong. I was attracted to CFL because it 
provides opportunity for continuous assessment and organi- 
zational improvement. 

FULLER: I believe that change is a good and necessary 



part of education that needs 
to be supported and devel- 
oped overtime. Change does 
not take place quickly in 
education. Educators need to 
be given time to try new meth- 
ods and implement new 
programs so they will have an 
opportunity to become famil- 
iar and comfortable with 
these processes, bringing 
about positive student results. 
This need for time must be 
acknowledged throughout our 
reform efforts as we expand 
the implementation of the 
model and move into new 
curricular areas. 

The level of easily acces- 
sible support provided by CFL 
was a key factor to its selec- 
tion for implementation in the 
Cranberry School District. 
We knew that CFL would be 
available as needed to 
support our staff and admin- 
istration in the implementation 
of the model. 

SERENKA: Change is a con- 
stant force that must be ac- 
cepted and celebrated. Edu- 
cation must be able to accom- 
modate that constant change. 
In celebrating change, it must 
be stated that change in edu- 
cation really only means 
using already known and practiced methods in a new way. 
Pedagogy is finite in its number of methods but not in the 
variety of ways that these methods can be grouped to 
become what we call best practice. Identifying the simple 
twists in already known methods makes it easier for teach- 
ers to accept change. If the goal of reform is to be the best 
you can be, then changing to fit the needs of a school com- 
munity is a major component to ongoing reform. 

What is the ^^readiness” component for school 
reform and how did you negotiate readiness for 
change with staff and your school community? 

HURLEY: To me “readiness” is recognizing the need for 
CSR and the willingness to work as hard as necessary to 
implement positive school reform in your building. Our need 



Patricia Whitmire 

During Patricia Whitmire’s tenure as principal of Willow 
Hill Elementary School, the school’s standardized test 
scores have risen and remain well above the state 
average. For the last three years, teams of intermediate 
students have scored within the top 10% of all partici- 
pants in the International Elementary Math Olympiad 
competition. The building curriculum specialist was 
named National Teacher of the Year in Science and 
Mathematics. Additionally, in 2001 , Willow Hill was 
cited by the Education Trust as one of 2,305 elementary 
schools of 89,599 with a student population at least 50% 
African American and Latino for exceptional perfor- 
mance. 

Whitmire was awarded the Education Advocacy Award 
by the Montgomery Council Advisory Board of the 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission along with 
certificates of recognition from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives and Senate and 
a Certificate of Special Congressional Recognition from 
the U.S. government. She believes that although 
students may not enter school prepared, they come 
anxious to learn. When standards are consistently and 
progressively high, the quality of academic activity 
exciting and differentiated, and the adult community 
understands and supports expectations for academic 
excellence, students will prosper. 

Willow Hill Elementary School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 
Total enrollment = 389 
Classroom teachers =19 
Administrative/Supervisory = 1 

Counselors, librarians, and other service coordinators = 2 
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for reform was evident after receiving our test scores and 
being identified as the 69^^ lowest scoring school in the state 
out of approximately 1,200 schools. 

The key factors in reform acceptance were involve- 
ment of all stakeholders throughout the selection, implemen- 
tation, and review processes. Facts were presented and 
discussed and decisions were made as a 
group. This helped develop trust in the ad- 
ministration because those involved felt as 
though they were formulating the ideas and 
making the decisions. Providing support, 
training, and patience to allow school 
reform to be successful are keys to ac- 
ceptance and continuing success. Once 
established, these components ensure the 
longevity of the reform effort and the 
ability to revise the plan when necessary. 

GOULD: Once we identified our learning 
and teaching needs, the faculty was ready 
to begin the school improvement process. 

We began by providing training in the 12 
dimensions of the CFL model. It was not 
long before the faculty became somewhat 
overwhelmed and implementation pacing 
was then adjusted to their level of readi- 
ness. Adjusting the number of components 
to be learned, as well as the pacing of 
implementation, has been an ongoing pro- 
cess based on faculty feedback. 

WHITMIRE: Readiness occurs when indi- 
viduals more openly question the effective- 
ness of current practices and demonstrate 
through behaviors — ^negative or positive, 
overt or covert — that they are ready to 
explore new options. With low test scores, 
a high poverty index, a high minority pres- 
ence, a large number of special education 
classes, and a high record of inappropriate 
student behaviors, my building was ripe for 
change. As the social climate improved and 
test scores climbed, the staff became more confident that 
our students were capable of higher achievement. This made 
it possible to initiate the school climate committee, a small, steady 
group of risk takers who believe in our students and felt secure 
enough to explore remedies that could result in improvement. 

FULLER: To successfully implement change, there must be 
a recognition and acceptance that change is necessary, pos- 
sible, and positive. All members of the school community — 
administration, teachers, and parents — must understand the 
need for change in the way the school operates. All need to 



be involved in the process, from the initial steps of recogniz- 
ing the need through the selection and implementation of 
school reform. 

This is a difficult area for our district. We worked very 
hard to include as many members of the teaching staff and 
community in the development of our reform project. By 
the end of writing the grant, well over 
half of the staff had contributed to 
writing it, and all participated in con- 
versations about its implementation. 
However, by the time we started 
training and implementing the model, 
we were experiencing difficulty with 
staff accepting the need for change. 
Most of those who initially brought 
the model to our attention denied any 
participation, and those who were 
implementing claimed to be doing so 
under duress. Because of this, we 
have been through significant legal 
and contractual discussions, includ- 
ing the filing of grievances, discus- 
sion sessions, arbitration, and nego- 
tiations regarding the implementation 
of CFL. While this process has been 
difficult and fiustrating, the results we 
are beginning to see make the whole 
experience worthwhile. Students are 
more successful, standardized test 
scores are increasing, and the level 
of parental participation is on the rise. 

SEREMKA: Readiness is a realiza- 
tion that things can be done better. 
Readiness for reform is achieved 
through ongoing and unlimited con- 
versations with all facets of the 
school community. The conversation 
must allow people to see possibilities, 
set goals, and make promises. The 
result will be an appropriate pace and 
beginning for reform. Reform is a 
moving, growing philosophy that will happen, at first, with 
the critical few, quickly moving outward as celebrations of 
excellence and achievement take place. 

How do you implement comprehensive school re- 
form at the secondary level, when most models 
are elementary-based? 

HURLEY: CSR implementation at the secondary school level 
has the same beginning as any school reform. It must begin 

— continued 



“I believe change is a 
natural, continuous pro- 
cess. Change is vital to 
the healthy development 
of any organism or organi- 
zation. Astute individuals 
are in a constant state of 
self-assessment. They 
are progressively proac- 
tive, always seeking op- 
portunities for self-im- 
provement and new 
growth. This embracing of 
change is manifested 
through the organizations 
they manage. Nothing is 
permanently fixed. Adap- 
tations are required to 
keep the organization 
current, competitive, and 
strong. I was attracted to 
CFL because it provides 
opportunity for continuous 
assessment and organi- 
zational improvement.” 

— Pat Whitmire 
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with recognizing the need and developing and believing in 
the plan. The more difficult part for secondary schools is 
developing the plan/method to reform. While it is true most 
reform models are research based in elementary schools, I 
believe the theory in most cases can be adapted to second- 
ary schools because you are still delivering core content. 
The variable that must be altered is the method to best meet 
changing age characteristics of students. Using the strengths 
of a school and community to form the basis for developing 
a plan, and selecting a reform model, are keys to accep- 
tance and success. Finding the “best fit” is a good way to 
maximize the chance of success. 

GOULD: I have been working closely 
with the high-school principal to deter- 
mine what components of the CSR pro- 
gram would be most easily adapted to 
the secondary level and most easily 
accepted and implemented by the high- 
school faculty members. 

FULLER: The process of reform takes 
shape in the same manner at both the 
elementary and secondary levels, with 
the recognition of the need for change 
and the acceptance that change, though 
difficult, can be positive. Actually 
implementing change at the secondary 
level takes on a very different look, 
however. Professional education activi- 
ties have to be structured to meet the 
needs of subject area teachers. 

Practices that are more “elementary” 
in nature have to be adapted to the sec- 
ondary setting. Because of the inher- 
ent rigidity at the secondary level, the 
implementation of any school reform 
initiative needs to be given even more 
time and intensive support than one 
implemented at the elementary school 
level. Structures have to be developed 
to support greater involvement of the 
community in the secondary school. 

SERENKA: It is not so important that the models are el- 
ementary-based but that the integral components are iden- 
tified and adjusted for the secondary level. Reform 
allows students to be engaged learners. It allows parents 
to understand their importence in the teaching/learning 
community. It makes the community listen to what is 
going on in education and helps students know that 
academic excellence is an expectation for all, not just a 
goal for some. 



Is your reform effort school- or district-based? 
If district-based, how did you begin? 

HURLEY: Our reform effort is school-based with district 
support. 

GOULD: My school’s adoption of the CFL reform model 
was a building-based decision involving faculty members. 
However, the adoption of CFL as a district model was a 
top-down decision initiated by the central office. 

WHITMIRE: The model at Willow Hill is school-based. 

FULLER.: We make a conscientious 
effort to maintain a level of consistency 
across the district, in terms of curricu- 
lar and programmatic implementation, 
because all of our students will eventu- 
ally end up in the same school when 
they reach the sixth grade. This 
districtwide consistency also enables us 
to provide more consistent staff support 
and interaction throughout the change 
process. Because of this desire for cur- 
ricular and program consistency across 
the district, our reform efforts are 
district-based. 

We began implementing the 
school reform model across the 
district in our five elementary schools. 
Training was conducted for grade- 
level groups of teachers, with profes- 
sional staff from all of the district 
buildings being trained at the same 
time. After a year of implementation 
at the elementary level, the board of 
school directors decided to accept an 
offer from the program provider to 
implement the model at the second- 
ary level, as well. We are now imple- 
menting our reform model in all sub- 
ject areas and at all grades levels. 



SERENKA: The reform efforts in Woodland Hills are 
district-based in a slow infusion from the elementary level. 
Reform, in a loose manner, has been a topic of conversa- 
tion in Woodland Hills for many years. A much more 
comprehensive reform effort will become established over 
the next three years, and grant money has been garnered 
for the effort. The new superintendent of the district has 
promised the board of schools directors that he will be 
able to move the district forward in overall student 
achievement. 




“Developing an action plan 
to address teaching and 
learning needs must be a 
joint effort involving teach- 
ers, parents, and the princi- 
pal. Involving all the stake- 
holders is an ongoing pro- 
cess.” 

— Stephen Gould 
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What support is re- 
quired at the district 
level to facilitate reform at 
the school level? 

HURLEY: Support is required 
in the areas of curriculum, 
state standards, financial sup- 
port, and professional devel- 
opment. District persons must 
make visits to the school and 
be a part of the reform effort. 

Being a liaison between all 
partners involved in reform 
helps insure no wasted effort, 
full use of resources, and ef- 
fective use of time. 

GOULD: The reform model 
adopted was selected be- 
cause it met both building and 
district goals. The central 
office needs to constantly 
communicate the goals of the 
district and support the imple- 
mentation efforts of the 
faculty through staff develop- 
ment and the hiring of 
building-based, full-time 
implementation specialists. 

WHITMIRE: Our reform model requires support from the 
district Local Education Authorities (LEA), superintendent, 
and school board. An LEA is a central office administrator 
whose responsibilities include the following: (a) generating 
financial support — from the superintendent and school 
board — ^to allocate time and resources for staff to partici- 
pate in program planning and curriculum development, (b) 
providing substitute coverage for weekly staff collaboration 
meetings, (c) pursuing board approval for program imple- 
mentation plans, (d) regularly reviewing program issues with 
the principal, (e) keeping the superintendent and school board 
aware of school/community activities, and (f) ensuring 
district commitment to sustain the reform model after 
program funding resources are exhausted. 

FULLER: To effectively implement reform at the school level, 
there is a great deal of district-level support required. Build- 
ing-level administrators have to have the backing of district- 
level staff in order to plan and secure appropriate profes- 
sional education, fund the activities necessary to implement 
the program, and build consensus for the need for improve- 
ment. It is also very important that all staff members know 



that there is a district-level 
expectation that the reform 
process will be implemented 
well, and that student 
achievement will improve. 

SERENKA: District-level 
support must come in the 
form of encouragement to 
the school community as well 
as support in terms of allow- 
ing schools the time to 
engage in the continuous 
reflection required to commit 
to the reform effort. The 
Learning Walk strategy has 
been utilized in Woodland 
Hills and allows teachers to 
see central office personnel 
and visitors that are inter- 
ested and excited about what 
is going on in the schools. 
Within the school, the admin- 
istrative team needs to sup- 
port teacher creativity. Ad- 
ministrators must be able to 
support a teaching staff who 
are relinquishing teaching 
methods that have been 
used for years in order to 
implement methods that are not as familiar. 

What specific strategies/approaches have been 
most successful for you in facilitating change? 

HURLEY: We have been successful in facilitating change 
for several reasons. First, and most important, was making 
the need for change clear to everyone. Test scores were in 
the bottom 20% of the state and instruction and academic 
procedures had been delivered in the same manner for sev- 
eral years. Once the need to change was realized, we started 
the process of involving all faculty, staff, and the community 
in the planning and implementation process. All decisions 
were made from a majority vote of all involved. 

The next strategy was to make sure plans were put 
in place and actually implemented with periodic 
reviews to provide any needed assistance, or to see if 
adjustments were needed. In sum, the change was 
facilitated because we recognized that change was needed. 
We then developed a plan based on our needs and 
put the plan in place with periodic adjustments, ensuring 
successful implementation. 



— continued 
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Stephen Gould has been a principal for 20 years. The 
focus of his leadership work has been to build capacity 
of others to develop and implement solutions to prob- 
lems that are affecting the learning of a significant 
number of children. Major areas of concentration have 
included working with site-based collaborative teams to 
differentiate instruction, create a school culture in which 
students take more responsibility for their behavior and 
learning, coordinate regular and special education 
services, and engage parents and the entire school 
community in the instructional focus of the school. 

Stephen Gould is Professional Development Committee 
Chairperson for the Massachusetts Elementary School 
Principals’ Association and a frequent organizational 
development workshop presenter and college 
coursework teacher. In an earlier life, Stephen wrote 
music for films and television. As principal, he continues 
to write music for children and peforms with them on a 
regular basis in his school. 

Lowell Elementary School 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
Total enrollment = 350 
Classroom teachers = 1 9 
Administrative/Supervisory = 1 

Counselors, librarians, and other service coordinators = 3 
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WHITMIRE: I believe that 
facilitating change is an ar- 
duous process. The change 
agent faces numerous chal- 
lenges while generating sup- 
port for change. I made 
frequent visits to classrooms 
to observe staff implementa- 
tion of required components 
of the reform model. I took 
notes and made specific 
recommendations to improve 
implementation. I met with 
teachers in their classrooms 
to show why my comments 
were made. 

After this initial step, I 
established peer coaching, 
providing time for staff to 
observe colleagues. This was 
followed by a network 
session between the coach 
and the observer. I’m find- 
ing that the key to success- 
ful peer coaching is to find 
something for everyone to 
showcase. For example, one 
teacher may have an effec- 
tive physical classroom ar- 
rangement while another 
may have a unique way to raise the level of student con- 
cern. After determining the problems, I planned professional 
education programs. I think professional education should 
arise from identified needs. 

FULLER'- Different strategies work differently for individual 
staff members. For many teachers, the concept of change 
came easily; for others, it took a bit more time and effort. 
The strategy that has proven to be the most successful is 
the implementation of a system of networking among 
teachers and administrators who are implementing school 
reform. The opportunity for teachers and administrators to 
interact with other professionals, who are experiencing 
the same types of activities and trying to figure out how 
to make the model work in their schools and classes, 
is invaluable. 

Teachers also have to be given adequate time to try 
various methods and techniques they are being asked to 
implement. Public education didn’t get into the condition it is 
today simply overnight. We can’t expect teachers and ad- 
ministrators to completely turn it around overnight, either. 
The change process is difficult; however, given time, we 
can have an impact for the better. 



SERENKA: Listening to all 
persons in the school commu- 
nity is critical to facilitating 
change in a positive manner. 
It is important to know what 
people are thinking and where 
their hearts and priorities lie. 
It is like doing an ongoing, 
informal needs assessment. 
Additionally, trying to define 
what is excellent about the 
existing structures and 
supporting those is important. 
People need to know that 
what they have done for 
years has validity. Incorporat- 
ing old structures with the 
new ones makes it comfort- 
able for everyone. 

As the staff realized 
the level of work re- 
quired for meaningful re- 
form, how were you able to 
sustain the reform effort/ 
their commitment to edu- 
cational reform? 

HURLEY: We were able to 
sustain reform because 
teachers recognized the need to change. They made the 
commitment to implement change in order to benefit our 
students and make the children’s experience at our school 
as successful as possible. The biggest aid was to recognize 
the positive changes and successes when they occurred. 
We celebrated successes and shared the keys to how 
success was achieved. I also feel ongoing monitoring and 
support of the reform effort at the administrative level 
is critical. 

GOULD: Reviewing test data and examples of student work 
to determine student needs has sustained us through the dif- 
ficult times. We chose education for our life’s work because 
we wanted to improve student learning: this is our charge. 
When teachers and administrators see that they are making 
improvements, or when they see that problems are occur- 
ring, they are motivated to keep on doing what was suc- 
cessful or try something else. 

WHITMIRE: This is a continuous struggle. My strategy is to 
keep the need for reform at the forefront of all we do in the 
school. I continually distribute literature that shows the uni- 
versal need and rationale for school restructuring. 



Fran Serenka 

Fran Serenka is celebrating 22 years in education. She 
is currently the building principal of the Middle Level 
Learning Center at West in the Woodland Hills School 
District in Southwestern Pennsylvania. Fran was 
formerly principal at Barrett Elementary School in the 
Steel Valley School District, and a principal for the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. Her teaching experience places 
her in classrooms in Northern New Jersey, New York 
City, and in the Pittsburgh area. In the fall of 2000, Fran 
became an Education Policy Leadership Fellow in 
Harrisburg. 

Early in her career, Fran became interested in the 
question of education equity throughout the United 
States. Drawing on her background from teaching 
diverse urban populations, she feels that education, in 
general, needs to be more enriching for all students. 
Through a variety of initiatives and grants, Fran has 
made strides toward helping the students she works 
with, and many others, achieve that goal. 



Woodland Hills JHS West 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Total enrollment = 841 
Classroom teachers = 55 
Administrative/Supervisory = 4 
Counselors, librarians, and other service coordinators = 
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Discussions about restructuring became an integral compo- 
nent of staff interactions during collaborative meetings. I 
highlight individual, team, and building success stories at 
faculty meetings and in my weekly bulletin. I also send staff 
to visit other sites that are effectively implementing change. 

In addition, I meet with staff individually and in small 
groups to find out what they need to cope with the demands 
of reform and to manage the components of the reform 
model. Then, I must find a way to get them what they need. 

FULLER: What is monitored is what gets done. Setting 
individual or grade-level team implementation goals based 
on the model, developing indicators of success, and linking 
implementation to the evaluation process 
have all helped to move my school 
forward. It is easy to lose focus when 
one group or another is always propos- 
ing new initiatives. I have found that 
constantly cormnunicating the goals of 
the school to students, faculty, and par- 
ents is a useful and necessary approach 
to keeping people focused. 

SERENKA: When you enjoy doing hard 
work, it doesn’t seem difficult. Work that 
has been given authorship by the 
faculty is ownership at its very best. Like 
business owners, when teachers and 
staff conceive the ideas themselves, they 
create and work hard because it is theirs. 

That is why faculty/staff buy-in to 
reform is so critical to overall success. 

How did you get the staff and 
your community to understand 
and accept that educational reform 
may reveal deficiencies that could re- 
quire significant adjustments in instructional strate- 
gies, school culture, teacher competence, student- 
teacher relations, etc.? 

HURLEY: Recognizing the need for adjustments to strate- 
gies, culture, and teacher competence was automatic when 
the state testing cycle identified our school as not meeting 
set goals on the testing program. Staff knew that things were 
going to have to change. It was difficult to make teachers 
realize that no one was saying that they weren’t working 
hard or were bad teachers. This was accomplished through 
ongoing professional development in teaching strategies and 
best practices. 

By providing support and getting positive feedback — 
fi*om test scores, parents, and students — ^the teachers were 
uplifted and the likelihood of accomplishing our goals was 



high. We continued to work toward meeting the state 
standards and creating the focus to meet state guidelines. 

GOULD: We have used test data and student work to make 
a case for increasing the instructional repertoire of teachers. 

WHITMIRE: This remains a work in progress. It’s critical 
that the administrative change agent really understand the 
psychological and sociological impacts of change. Because 
the individual who is leading the way toward change is com- 
mitted to the desired outcome, she may fail to understand 
that experienced staffers are afi’aid of having their deficien- 
cies exposed and being scrutinized by parents. New teach- 
ers fear their inexperience will be high- 
lighted and prevent them fi’om becom- 
ing permanent teachers. 

My strategy is to directly confi’ont 
these issues by explaining that change 
requires certain risks. I assure them that 
strategies are in place to support their 
efforts to implement change and en- 
courage conversations between staff 
fi’om my school and staff elsewhere en- 
gaged in change. 

FULLER.: Again, those teachers who 
were able to internalize the need for 
school reform were able to view this in- 
formation objectively and use it as a 
catalyst to drive their instructional and 
reform efforts. Community members 
and parents have, for the most part, been 
very supportive of our reform efforts. 
They see anything that makes a posi- 
tive impact on the schools and student 
learning as a positive change. Even 
though the change process is difficult 
for parents, if they can see a positive outcome from their 
efforts they will be supportive. 

To build public support for our efforts, we held a series 
of meetings in the schools to explain the program to the par- 
ents and interested community members. We also invited 
the local newspaper to publish a series of articles outlining 
our school reform efforts. These activities proved to be quite 
successful in building parent and community support. 

SEREMKA: The idea that deficiencies are simply areas that 
need support and commitment for change makes it easier to 
get the staff and community to understand and accept the 
information. High expectations are important to bringing 
people to the realization that someone always has a better 
idea or way of doing things. These better ways — some which 

— continued 



“The ground was fertile 
for sowing the seeds of 
reform from the outset. 
The board was clamoring 
for increased student 
achievement and had no 
idea of how to suggest 
that it be accomplished. 
The superintendent un- 
derstood the direction in 
which the school needed 
to move and asked that 
we try to establish a 
school community that 
would move in that 
direction.” 

— Fran Serenka 
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may help us to reinvent our own methodologies — ^will help 
make a stronger academic environment. Teachers learn 
every day from students, parents, the community, 
administrators, and each other. We all need to set up a teach- 
ing/leaming community that celebrates new ideas and things 
that work. 

Q How did you work with your staff to determine 
the issues facing your school community relevant 
to educational reform? How did you set priorities and 
proceed to address 
them? 

HU RLE Y: Educational 
reform was a schoolwide 
effort from the beginning. 

We formed schoolwide 
committees through our 
school site-based, decision- 
making council. We looked 
at curriculum, school cli- 
mate, desegregation of test 
data, and classroom man- 
agement, as well as any 
factor we found to impact 
student learning. We 
surveyed students, teach- 
ers, and parents to get 
ideas of what needed attention in the school community. 
Once we had a list to work from, we met to prioritize items. 

Working with a state document called Standards and 
Indicators of School Improvement, we developed a 
schoolwide plan to address each need. This was then 
incorporated into the yearly school plan, the “consolidated 
school plan.” This is a comprehensive plan that includes 
goals/objectives, funding sources, and the identification 
of the person responsible for goal implementation. 

GOULD: Based on test data and a review of student work 
samples, we first determined what students needed to know 
and be able to do. The next step was to set priorities and 
develop a 5-year action plan that assigned responsibilities 
and timelines. 

WHITMIRE,: An in-service day was planned to explain and 
discuss the impact of change. A needs survey was distrib- 
uted by the school reform committee, focusing on teacher 
attitudes and beliefs about student performance, quality of 
the curriculum, overall school climate, parent involvement, 
and community perception. Priorities were actually 
determined by the selected reform model, CFL. 

Analysis of the results of the newly mandated state 
assessment, district testing, kindergarten readiness assess- 



ments, and Title I showed our students to have significant 
weakness in reading and language arts. Additionally, a newly 
mandated state requirement for all students to be able to 
read proficiently by the third grade clarified the targeted 
goal. Procedures and time lines were influenced by strate- 
gies outlined in the CFL model and any adaptations required 
to implement it. 

FULLER: In developing and writing our CSR grant 
package, we met regularly and frequently with teachers and 

parents to establish our 
needs. In these meetings, 
we sought to develop goals 
for our reform efforts, goals 
that were based on the dif- 
ferences between each of 
our several school commu- 
nities. 

Once our implementation 
was started, we established 
learning teams at the 
building and district levels. 
These teams are composed 
of teachers, administrators, 
and parents and meet regu- 
larly to review program 
implementation, goals, and 
develop activities that will 
support the staff, students, and parents in their efforts. 

SERENKA: Almost all issues can be relevant to educa- 
tional reform. We began by looking at issues that would 
help increase student achievement. Changing the school 
culture to one that holds education as a priority was a 
key goal. This is a monumental task and involves getting 
into the heart of the community, literally preaching the 
message of reform. We decided that if we could get 
people to look seriously at school and its benefits in gen- 
eral, we could make a positive impact on attendance, 
discipline, and referrals. We also felt that if we could work 
to get all students engaged in their learning, they would 
want to come to school and learn. We have made 
progress, but there is much more work to do. 

Secondly, we thought that researching models to in- 
crease overall literacy would be good for the whole school 
community. Finding ways and resources to support 
literacy and better writing skills is a kindergarten through 
twelfth grade endeavor for the district. 

Priorities for reform tend to set themselves. In the 
beginning, those areas seem to be very obvious, immedi- 
ately making it to the top of the reform list. As you move 
farther into reform, setting priorities becomes more 
deliberate. 



What IS “Comprehensive 
School Reform? ’’ 

• A systematic approach to school-wide improvement 
that incorporates every aspect of school management. 

• A program and a process that is designed to enable all 
students to meet challenging academic content and 
performance goals. 

• A framework for using research to move from multiple, 
fragmented educational programs to a unified plan with 
a single focus of academic achievement. 

• A product of the long-term, collaborative efforts of 
school staff, parents, and district staff. 

source: National Clearinghouse for Comprehensive School Reform 
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What structures (e.g., time, school organization, 
schedules) did you, your staff, and community put 
in place to support reform? 

HURLEY: CSR requires major changes in all facets of school 
life in order to be successful. In addition to the obvious 
changes to areas such as curriculum, instruction, profes- 
sional development, and budget allocation, reform affects 
things such as the length of class periods, grouping, and lunch 
periods. Each major change carries with it numerous changes 
within a single area. 

However, some key structures 
were put in place to support Warren 
East’s reform: (a) adopting a reform 
model to provide focus to our efforts, 

(b) changing to block scheduling to 
better facilitate the school reform 
model, (c) developing curriculum maps 
to focus teachers and students on 
necessary subject content, (d) partici- 
pating in professional development to 
better understand what we are doing 
and the best way to go about making 
sure we continue to do it, and (e) having 
a school/community relations team to 
help parents and the community better 
understand our efforts. 

GOULD: The faculty was organized 
into grade-level teams consisting of 
classroom teachers and support 
personnel. We examined scheduling 
and revised it so that grade-level teams 
of teachers and support personnel had 
more opportunities for common plan- 
ning time, to develop lesson plans with 
multilevel activities linked to specific 
priority objectives. 

WHITMIRE: First, the district had to commit to hire a full- 
time teacher to facilitate the program. Later, CSRD funds 
were used to hire a part-time secretary and a home learning 
coordinator. The second, yet highly imperative, modification 
was to find time and space for staff to meet in small clusters 
to discuss their successes, frustrations, questions, and ideas 
pertinent to implementing reform. I thought it was extremely 
important for grade-level teams to include special education 
teachers, reading consultants. Title I, and itinerant staff. It 
also made sense to design a work area where teachers could 
prepare and store special materials (e.g., learning centers 
and prescription sheets) required by the reform model. 

As the program expanded, space was required to house 
the home learning coordinator as well as a location for 



parent education and relevant materials. With a little cre- 
ativity and support — from the district facilities staff, the 
superintendent, and school board — ^hallways became work 
areas, the faculty dining room was condensed, and a former 
audio-visual storage space became a copy room. Simulta- 
neously, the scheduling team created time for small clusters 
of staff to meet weekly and for the community outreach 
committee to hold monthly planning sessions. The friendly, 
informal spirit in which these tasks were addressed and prob- 
lems resolved confirmed my belief that when people 
commit to making good things happen, they will. 

FULLER: We were very limited in the 
amount of structural changes we could 
make in the district, due to contrac- 
tual issues. We could not impact the 
teaching schedule at either the el- 
ementary or secondary level without 
facing significant labor-relations 
issues. The structures that we were 
able to put in place were site-based 
teams in each of our schools and a 
district leadership team that functions 
at the district level by bringing together 
representatives from each school 
building and the administration on a 
regular basis. 

The site-based team is responsible 
for establishing building goals and mak- 
ing decisions regarding the day-to-day, 
building-level implementation of the 
reform model. Depending upon the in- 
dividual school, these teams have 
elected to meet on varying schedules. 
At one elementary school, the team 
meets for a brief 5-minute meeting 
each morning, then for a 45-minute 
session twice each month. At the other 
elementary schools, the site-based 
teams meet once each week, generally discussing school 
functions one week and then discussing school reform- 
related issues the next. These meetings serve to bring the 
staff of the schools together in meaningful discussions that 
can impact school function on a regular basis. 

The district leadership team functions to help guide and 
support the implementation at the district level. This group is 
composed of representatives from each of the elementary 
schools, three representatives from the high school, and the 
administrators from both the elementary and secondary level. 
The district leadership team meets on the first Wednesday 
of each month at a local restaurant to discuss implementa- 
tion at each school and develop activities that serve to 

— continued 





“I am tight about what 
needs to be done, 
but loose regarding 
how people go about 
achieving their goals.” 

— Stephen Gould 
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support implementation. 

One of the activities that developed as a result of this 
group activity is a mini-grant program. Classroom teachers 
throughout the district are able to develop proposals for 
special projects that they would like to implement in their 
classrooms to assist student learning. The district leadership 
team has the authority to approve grants of up to $500 for 
individual teachers and larger amounts as determined by the 
team for groups of teachers. The program has been well 
received by staff across the district as a way to provide 
new materials and activities in their classrooms, as well as a 
way to improve their grant-writing skills. 

SERENKA: Time, clear communication, student teams, 
cross- and intercurricular-teaching teams, and a creative 
scheduling process that is student- and teacher- friendly have 
been key supports for reform. 

How did you use technology/communications to 
facilitate reform? 



HURLEY: Technology became a way 
to get students involved with reform. 

We had classes in Microsoft 
PowerPoint and Inspiration, as well as 
computer assistants who helped with 
minor computer repair. Computer 
programs helped teachers vary instruc- 
tion by allowing more time for indi- 
vidual and differentiated instruction. It 
allowed them to emphasize points of importance and focus 
instruction to better meet the needs of students. Student- 
and teacher-made videos using digital stills and a digital movie 
camera also helped develop an interest in technology. 

We started a student-led, in-school news program that 
was broadcast school wide each morning. To communicate 
what was happening in our school to the community, we had 
television and radio stations talk about school happenings. 
We sent newsletters to parents and also invited visitors to 
see firsthand what was happening at our school. All of these 
technology uses had a positive effect on the public percep- 
tions of the school and our CSR decisions. 

WHITMIRE: It is so important to share the good news about 
our restructuring efforts with our school community. I’m 
always seeking creative ways to promote what we are 
doing to change Willow Hill and demonstrate the staff and 
parents commitment to encouraging progressive change. 

A few years ago, I created a weekly staff communica- 
tion called the “Communication Bulletin.” This practical docu- 
ment has become an effective way for me to describe how 
reform is progressing, offer tips about managing reform, an- 
nounce upcoming events, explain new procedures, and 



recognize high-implementing teachers. The “Parent Infor- 
mation Bulletin” is a monthly newsletter that informs 
parents about our reform efforts and features photos of 
students and staff engaged in reform activities. 

Special family- and community-oriented events such as 
Community Day are videotaped and informally shown 
throughout the year. Visitors get a glimpse of school culture 
while waiting for student recognition assemblies or kinder- 
garten registration. The website is also regularly updated to 
feature new programs and address parent concerns. 

The origin of our community outreach committee lies in 
videotaped messages from parents, staff, students, and 
community members. Our new building-site team intends to 
launch its building plan through a monthly newsletter. 

FULLER: An overhaul of our technology plan and imple- 
mentation has been a major effort in our district over the 
last four years. We have successfully made the conversion 
from a Macintosh Apple-based system to a Windows oper- 
ating environment in all grade levels. 
This transition from one operating sys- 
tem to another was quite difficult for 
a number of teachers who had grown 
accustomed to the Mac environment 
and had to adjust to a new operating 
system, as well as a networked envi- 
ronment. As a result of this transition, 
however, all of our classrooms, K-6, have 
at least three networked computers that 
are less than 3 years old and connected 
to the Internet through the district’s wireless system to a T-1 line. 

We have also spent a great deal of resources — both 
time and money — on training teachers on the new comput- 
ers, as well as a variety of new educational programs that 
can be used to support instruction and the appropriate use 
of the Internet. Each teacher has been given a digital cam- 
era for classroom use and each building has at least two 
larger, better quality, digital cameras for building use. We 
also have several LCD projectors and a smart-board avail- 
able for teacher use throughout the district. 

All of this technology and training provides our teachers 
with yet another tool to assist and support them in their quest 
to identify and meet the individual needs of each student. 
Through the use of a variety of instructional and assess- 
ment programs, the teachers are able to work with students 
at an individual level. Teachers are also able to use manage- 
ment software to track student progress toward individual 
goals, building goals, and state standards. 

SERENKA : All communication became friendlier and the 
communication with stakeholders increased. We also 
reworked the school web page to reflect the reform efforts 
taking place in our school. 




“The key component to 
changing classroom 
practices is active, 
diverse, continuous 
communication.” 

— Pat Whitmire 
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How did you deal with resisting forces such as 
the teacher union or the board of education to 
keep the reform effort moving forward? 

HURLEY: We are fortunate. Both our board of education 
and teachers union have been very supportive of our school 
reform effort. They are a large part of the success we have 
had. Both recognize that students are the primary concern. 
A key decision guide for us has been to ask, “What is best 
for students?” 

GOULD: I have a school support team consisting of grade- 
level teachers and support personnel. The purpose of the 
support team is to provide opportunities for teachers to 
express issues and concerns associated with implementing 
large-scale reform efforts. The support team meets every 
three weeks. 

WHITMIRE: Resistance is 
not so much an issue of 
structured reactions to 
change but more a realiza- 
tion of the need to under- 
stand the dynamics of 
change. Whenever anything 
different is proposed, resis- 
tance will emerge. What’s 
worked forme is to continu- 
ally remind myself that 
reluctant actions are not 
necessarily vindictive, but a 
natural way for some indi- 
viduals to cover their fear of the unknown and to prevent 
their weaknesses and inadequacies from being publicly 
exposed. Keeping this in mind, I surrounded myself with 
risk takers who were willing to work to make change 
happen, amenable to widely communicating the need for 
change, and capable of negotiating with resisting forces to 
make change occur. 

In my district, the union has a strong presence. It rallies 
to protect those it believes are victimized and violated by the 
sudden appearance of a different way to get a job done. 
Facing the situation head-on is the best way to confront the 
problem and begin to find the correct solution. Although it 
was difficult and extremely fhistrating, I had to listen to the 
complaints, hear impractical resolutions, and acquiesce some 
things in order to retain what was important. Support was 
garnered by publicizing reform-generated student achieve- 
ments and educating parents, district staff, board members, 
and neighbors about the needs, methods, and results of 
positive change. 

FULLER: Dealing with the teachers’ union was a difficult 



process for us. Although the CFL model was initially identi- 
fied and brought to the administration’s attention by a group 
of teachers, and approximately 40 of the district’s 55 
elementary teachers participated in the development of the 
CSRD grant proposal, we still had a difficult time imple- 
menting the model. After the first cohort of teachers com- 
pleted their pre-implementation training and began working 
the model into their classrooms, the association filed a 
grievance claiming that the implementation of the CFL model 
constituted a significant change in working conditions and 
was, therefore, improper. Beyond the change in working 
conditions, the teachers claimed that the model was selected 
and implemented without their knowledge and participation. 
Even members of the group that initially brought the model 
to the district’s attention claimed to not have been involved 
in the process. 

The grievance moved through the appropriate levels, 

being denied at the build- 
ing and superintendent’s 
levels. When the process 
reached the board level, 
the association agreed to 
meet with the administra- 
tion to discuss the imple- 
mentation before progress- 
ing to arbitration. A series 
of “meet and discuss” 
sessions were held 
between the elementary 
administrators, the associa- 
tion leadership, and the 
elementary teachers. 
While we were able to have a great deal of meaningful 
discussions, no agreement could be reached that would 
alleviate the need to move into arbitration. 

In August 2000, an arbitration hearing was held to 
determine whether or not the district had the right to imple- 
ment programs in the schools without negotiating the imple- 
mentation with the association, and if any recourse was due 
the association members as a result of the implementation 
of the model. In November 2000, the arbitrator ruled that it 
was indeed an “inherent managerial right” to implement 
programs in the district and that, as long as the training for 
these programs was done on “district time,” there was no 
need to negotiate terms with the association. The ruling went 
on to state that because we had agreed to pay teachers for 
up to 20 hours of time spent outside school time to prepare 
materials for their classrooms, the district had acknowledged 
that there was a change in working conditions. 

The final ruling required that the district and the asso- 
ciation negotiate the impact of the extra time on a teacher’s 
schedule and determine any due compensation, but that the 

— continued 
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Successful Strategies for 
Facilitating Change 

• Make the need for change clear to everyone 

• Involve all faculty, staff, and the community 

• Create a plan for implementation and review 

• Provide time/ support for peer coaching 

• Offer meaningful professional development 

• Encourage faculty and administration interaction 

• Be patient and listen 
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parties were not to negotiate the actual implementation of 
the selected model. These negotiations were handled through 
the process of negotiating the new teacher’s contract. The 
negotiation team for the board decided to venture outside 
the ruling of the arbitrator and our contract now contains 
language that allows teachers to select the components of 
the model that they wish to implement in their classrooms. 
Consequently, a large number of teachers have selected not 
to continue implementation of the model in their classrooms. 

SERENKA: If a decision is made within a school to move 
toward reform, the basis of that action — Whelping students to 
increase their achievement — cannot be disputed by boards 
or unions and be upheld. When reform is set about in the 
correct way, teachers buy-in because the changes positively 
affect what they already do in the class- 
room. Boards are clamoring for increased 
test scores and can hardly argue with a 
plan of action to accomplish this end. 

After a while, all the chatter disappears 
and what is left is good, hard work on the 
part of the teaching/leaming community 
and students who are delighted with the 
climate, tone, and culture of their academic 
successes. 

How do you distribute leadership 
in the change process? 

HURLEY: One of the most important 
ways to facilitate change — once you have 
established the need — is to make every- 
one feel a part of the change and have 
“say so” in the process. This makes it 
easier for everyone involved to begin the 
changes necessary for reform. 

Teachers were placed in leadership 
roles to change curriculum, instruction, and 
the school culture based on their strengths, comfort level, 
and interests. Meetings were more productive and there was 
a feeling of “we can do this” that permeated the whole 
process. Ideas and solutions to problems came easier as a 
result of a team feeling. 

GOULD: Many hands make light work. It is critical to 
delegate and to help faculty take responsibility for leading 
the improvement of student learning inside and outside the 
classroom. Believe in a loose-tight approach to leadership. 
I am tight about what needs to be done, but loose regarding 
how people go about achieving the goals. I have been very 
clear regarding goals and the direction we need to take to 
improve student learning. 

Teachers have helped develop a 5-year action plan that 



outlines goals, action steps, and indicators of success. Each 
grade-level team has a leader. The support team consists of 
the grade-level leaders and helps grade-level colleagues 
implement our plan. In addition, I have a building-based 
facilitator who helps me, the support team, and individual 
teachers implement our 5-year plan. In brief, we all know 
where we are going and every person in the organization is 
empowered to find their own pathway and help others 
discover new pathways to improving student learning. 

WHITMIRE: There is no way I can independently invoke 
change. Staff, district personnel, parents, and the commu- 
nity must be actively engaged and empowered to make 
decisions. The establishment of the building site team and 
the community outreach committee afford students, staff, 
parents, and community members 
opportunities to be heard and to par- 
ticipate in restructuring our school. 
Focus groups were formed to address 
specific problems, generate and imple- 
ment new ideas, and disseminate 
information. Focus groups work. The 
trick is to make sure the members are 
risk takers committed to exploring 
new approaches, invested in under- 
standing and communicating the ra- 
tionale for change, and desirous of col- 
laborating to enact plans. As the 
leader, it’s crucial to know when to 
speak and what to say. It’s vital to 
portray oneself as self-directed, 
experienced, knowledgeable, and 
convinced that the right people have 
been selected to accomplish the goals. 

FULLER: We have established build- 
ing leaming/instructional teams at 
each of our five elementary buildings, 
as well as the junior-senior high school. This team is respon- 
sible for establishing building goals and making decisions re- 
garding the day-to-day, building-level implementation of the 
reform model. The team is led by a teacher who has been 
hired to the position of building team leader. This person is 
responsible for convening the meetings, taking and distribut- 
ing accurate minutes of the meeting, and representing the 
school on the district leadership team. Depending upon the 
individual school, these teams have elected to meet on vary- 
ing schedules. At one elementary school the team meets for 
a brief 5-minute meeting each morning, then for a 45-minute 
session twice each month. At the other elementary schools, 
the site-based teams meet once each week, generally dis- 
cussing school functions one week, and then discussing school 
reform related issues the next. These meetings bring the 



“Leadership as a change 
agent is a systematic 
framework, welcoming in 
any who are brave enough 
and energetic enough to 
want to effect change. 
Leadership in any reform- 
ing system is a shared 
leadership whereby the 
principal is responsible for 
all that occurs, but the 
constituents — ^those who 
have invested the time, 
energy, and ideas — are 
really leading the change.” 

— Fran Serenka 
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staff of the schools together in discussions that can impact 
school function on a regular basis. 

The district leadership team helps guide and support the 
district-level implementation. This group is composed of the 
building team leader from each elementary school, three 
representatives from the high school, and the administrators 
from both. The district leadership team meets on the first 
Wednesday of each month at a restaurant to discuss imple- 
mentation at each school and develop activities that serve to 
support implementation. 

SERENKA: Leadership as a change agent is a systematic 
framework, welcoming in any who are brave enough and 
energetic enough to want to effect change. Leadership in 
any reforming system is a shared leadership whereby the 
principal is responsible for all that occurs, but the constitu- 
ents — ^those who have invested the time, energy, and ideas — 
are really leading the change. 

I How do you establish a school culture of educa- 
^tors as members of a learn- 
ing community as a critical 

element of educational reform? 



HURLEY: School culture is 

established as a result of recognizing 
a need for change and having a plan 
to implement change. That plan must 
address needs at a comfort level 
acceptable to all and promote the feeling that we can meet 
this change and be successful in making changes to benefit 
students and the school community. The school culture is 
then established by how you work, and under what param- 
eters, to implement the needed changes. 



“The more informed and 
involved stakeholders 
are, the more trust 
grows.” 

— Ron Hurley 



listen to their complaints, nurture their fears, establish inter- 
dependent and action-oriented cadres of change agents, and 
support assignment changes for those who were bumed-out 
or needed to experience different student populations. As a 
result, scores have dramatically improved. 

FULLER: The inclusion of all teachers from each elemen- 
tary school has been very valuable. These teams are 
responsible for setting student achievement goals and 
developing projects and programs that will help students, 
staff, and parents assist students in meeting the stated goals. 
Teachers are also active members on a support team at each 
elementary school. The support team is composed of two 
teacher representatives, four parent representatives, the 
principal, the counselor, and the CFL facilitator. The teacher 
and parent representatives each serve 2-year terms. These 
teams function to provide support to the teachers, students, 
and parents of the school community in the attainment of 
goals in both academic and character areas. These two teams 
provide educators with a great deal of influence in the 
decision-making process that governs 

cach school and are vital to helping 

teachers establish a feeling of owner- 
ship in the reform process. 



SERENKA: The school culture must 
be ready to reinvent itself once more 
time for the good of the entire order. 
The teaching/leaming community and 
those who have been invited from the community must work 
together to define what total school reform is to look like. A 
socially responsible, high-achieving citizenry should be the 
end result, and an implementation plan to get there is key. 



GOULD: Some schools have healthy cultures. Others have 
toxic cultures. The leader must put on the table what she 
values, draw out from others what they value, and to then 
express these values in some kind of belief statement. For 
example, work at the Lowell School is predicated on the 
following belief: All students can master high-performance 
learning. 

WHITMIRE: I believe that administrative attitudes and 
actions are influential in proposing, instituting, and facilitat- 
ing a reform-oriented ethos within the school. Some years 
ago, I found myself surrounded by a group of very nice people 
who appeared to have given up their belief that the possibili- 
ties for their students were endless. Although a few doubt- 
ers remain, most staff are genuinely concerned about our 
children’s future, believe they remain an untapped resource 
of multiple intelligences, and are willing to help release those 
abilities so our children can soar. This now exists because I 



How do you buUd trust for support of school reform, 
especially where it may not have existed in the past? 

HURLEY: Trust is built over time. It starts with collecting 
facts and presenting the reasons for change based on this 
collection of facts. Every care has to be taken to present the 
facts to the public honestly and realistically as well as what 
actions are planned and why and what results are 
expected. Communication and keeping everyone informed is 
paramount. Inconsistency and lack of communication promote 
distrust. The more informed and involved stakeholders are, the 
more trust grows. This will also allow for changes to the 
original plans, if necessary, with much less resistance. 

GOULD: Given the way initiatives are introduced and aban- 
doned at the drop of a hat, it’s difficult for teachers to trust. 
Predictability builds trust. Setting goals with faculty, clearly 
stating expectations, holding people accountable, and then 

— continued 
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not shifting mid-course when the newest initiative comes 
along helps teachers understand that you, as a leader, are 
focused and will not be detoured or deterred. Being visible, 
being a good listener, helping teachers solve problems, and 
sharing data gathered in frequent visits to classrooms help 
teachers realize that you know what you are talking about. Using 
data as examples builds credibility, and credibility builds trust. 

WHITMIRE: Generating confidence from staff for school 
restructuring has been a challenge. Even though the Willow 
Hill faculty were literally screaming for 
change, when faced with the possibil- 
ity of change and its accompanying 
requirements, it was obvious that many 
were too frightened or sedentary to 
fully embrace it. 

As the building leader, it was 
necessary for me to be patient and ac- 
commodating, but in some instances 
confrontational, in order to get the 
change process started. Looking back, 

I believe my most successful tactic was 
to inundate staff with an understand- 
ing about the dynamics of change. 

One June, 1 had two trusted, 
action-oriented teachers help identify 
five very different staff members to col- 
laborate with me to design an original 
presentation about change. Another 
time, I addressed frustration about the 
enormous amount of time required to 
effectively implement reform. I 
selected five highly organized (but 
again, very different) individuals to 
explain their organizational strategies. 

The bottom line: Find out what’s 
causing resistance and find ways to get 
peers involved in resolving the problem. Teachers enjoy 
learning fi*om colleagues. It makes them relaxed and more 
confident that a challenge can be overcome. 

FULLER: This has been a particularly difficult area for our 
district to deal with. Although at least 35 of our 50 elemen- 
tary teachers were involved in the selection of the reform 
model and the preparation of the CSRJD grant proposal, the 
teachers still felt that the district imposed this reform on 
them. 

We went through a great deal of effort trying to 
re-establish a feeling of trust between the teachers and the 
administration, holding numerous formal and informal 
discussions with teachers at the individual, building, and 
districtwide levels. While we were able to have a great deal 
of meaningful discussions about the need for school reform. 



we were not successful in building a feeling of trust. 

Our meetings with staff progressed to the point of an 
arbitration hearing in August 2000. Although the arbiter’s 
report recognized the district’s inherent managerial right to 
implement a school reform project, when our newest teacher 
contract was negotiated the teachers were given the oppor- 
tunity to choose whether or not they would implement the 
selected reform model. This has become a serious 
stumbling block in our efforts to build trust with staff and 
successfully implement the reform model in our schools. 

SERENKA: Through a review of the 
data, it will be clear which areas in a 
school need the most work. Through 
data, you can prove that there are clear 
and research-based methods that 
match the needs of your school. The 
best way to educate the staff is 
through compiling the information to 
make the case, presenting it in a 
positive light, and finding an implemen- 
tation plan that is manageable and easy 
to digest. 

How do you establish stan- 
dards-based classrooms/facili- 
tate standards-based instruction? 
How do you change classroom 
practices? 



HURLEIY: Any time you consider 
change, resistance is likely to follow 
in some form. Therefore, developing 
and establishing an atmosphere of 
doing what is best for students, not 
what is easy or best for adults, is 
critical to change in classrooms. 

Teaching today is not an easy task. In fact, teaching 
today is much different than just a few years ago. The 
establishment of standards and high-stakes testing for 
accountability changed education. Mandates fi-om state and 
local school districts are here to stay. Also, the federal 
government has established national testing criteria. Teach- 
ing is hard work. However, if the students’ best interests 
are the greatest concern, then finding ways to improve 
instruction and classroom learning should be something 
we all strive for. 

Fear of change and trying something new to improve 
instruction has to be overcome. This is accomplished by rec- 
ognizing the need to reform, collecting data to identify when 
reform in needed, developing a plan to implement change, 
securing the support, and building the trust of those involved. 
Once these things are accomplished to the highest degree 




“I believe that parents 
truly want to be 
involved in their 
children’s education.” 

— Jeff r ey Fuller 
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possible, we must also keep in mind the message from the 
book by Jim Grant, If the Horse You Are Riding Dies, Get 
Off: if you try something new and it doesn’t work, find 
something that does. 

GOULD: Reviewing the standards with 
teachers, and helping them translate the 
standards into objectives — through 
multileveled activities during grade- 
level, co-planning meetings — helps 
facilitate standards-based instruction. 

Reviewing lesson plans, doing walk- 
throughs in classrooms, and providing 
feedback on the degree to which they 
are teaching to standards-based objec- 
tives helps teachers realize that you are 
serious about standards-based class- 
room practices. 

WHITMIRE: The key component to 
changing classroom practices is active, 
diverse, continuous communication. My 
most successful method is having 
colleagues visit the classrooms of highly 
implementing, standards-driven 
colleagues and always allowing time for 
immediate follow-up dialogue. Publicly 
praising and rewarding individuals and 
their students who attempt new 
strategies motivates other teachers to 
try different approaches. Using the 
weekly staff communication to explain 
or diagram how standards-based class- 
rooms look is also helpful. 

One of the best techniques is to 
have district curriculum supervisors 
accompany me to observe teachers. 

Afterward, we chat about what we 
saw, construct an improvement plan, 
find out what the teacher thinks will 
help promote change, and schedule 
time to revisit. Even the most obstinate 
teachers enjoy exchanging views with 
district-level administrators, but the 
visits also send a clear message that 
the expert believes enough in the pro- 
posed changes to make time to visit 
those in the trenches and hear their concerns. 

FULLER: We have provided our staff with continuous pro- 
fessional education on the alignment of curriculum and in- 
struction with the Pennsylvania State Educational Standards. 
All district staff dedicated a full year of teaching, to a cur- 



riculum-mapping project based on the work of Heidi Hayes- 
Jacobs. At the end of each week, the staff was required to 
complete a form that mapped the specific instructional ob- 
jectives that were taught during the week and the standard 
to which the objective was aligned. 

In addition, as each curricular area 
was updated as required by our 
district’s strategic plan, the instructional 
objectives at each level were aligned 
with state standards. At the comple- 
tion of a curriculum revision, teachers 
were required to identify the state stan- 
dard to which each instructional objec- 
tive was aligned in their lesson plans 
or on each student’s prescription form. 
These items are checked for comple- 
tion and alignment at each observation 
and periodically throughout the year. 

During the last school year, our 
staff development activities were 
focused on the area of assessment. 
Teachers spent numerous hours work- 
ing on the alignment of classroom 
assessment tools to their instructional 
objectives and to state standards. Each 
grade level spent a good deal of time 
reviewing the state assessment given 
at grades 3, 5, 8, and 11. Information 
from this review of classroom and state 
assessments, as well as the results of 
these assessments, was then used to 
guide instruction in the classroom. 

SERENKA : Teachers need to work on 
a curriculum delivery framework, 
whereby they look at the entire 
planned course and have the opportu- 
nity to identify major themes, the con- 
tent standards, and the performance 
standards for each course. By match- 
ing this information to what is expected 
by the state or district and teaching to 
the major themes and standards, teach- 
ers set themselves up for success in 
standards-based classrooms. 

To change classroom practices, 
teachers need support for new meth- 
ods of instruction. Realizing that assessment is instruction, 
and instruction is assessment, makes assessing student 
achievement easily accomplished through classroom obser- 
vation and authentic assessment. Pertinent information can 
then be embedded in the performance tasks and the lesson 

— continued 



“Given the way initiatives 
are introduced and aban- 
doned at the drop of a 
hat, it’s difficult for teach- 
ers to trust. Predictability 
builds trust. Setting 
goals with faculty, clearly 
stating expectations, 
holding people account- 
able, and then not shift- 
ing midcourse when the 
newest initiative comes 
along helps teachers 
understand that you, as a 
leader, are focused and 
will not be detoured or 
deterred. Being visible, 
being a good listener, 
helping teachers solve 
problems, and sharing 
data gathered in fre- 
quent visits to class- 
rooms help teachers 
realize that you know 
what you are talking 
about. Using data as 
examples builds credibil- 
ity, and credibility builds 
trust.” 

— Stephen Gould 
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becomes realistic, useful information. 

How do you address the incongruence between 
state mandates, state and national standards, and 
some comprehensive school reform model require- 
ments? 

HURLEY: I feel that incongruences between state and 
federal government mandates must be addressed at a 
district level. The leadership role that must be assumed by 
the district is to present a clear picture of expectations from 
the state and national levels. 

Another way to address incongruences is to select a 
reform model that best fits applicable state, federal, and dis- 
trict mandates. 



GOULD: Most of the CSR 
models ask educators to ad- 
dress assessment, instruc- 
tion, and curriculum. The 
standards define what stu- 
dents need to know and be 
able to do. It is up to schools 
to determine how to use the 
pathways the models pro- 
vide to address the stan- 
dards. Mandated state test- 
ing, although usually ahgned 
to the standards, may not be aligned with local curricula. It 
is up to the local school community to determine if they teach 
to the standards or teach to the test. I favor teaching to the 
standards rather than second-guessing the test makers. 

WHITMIRE: In Abington, any issues of incongruence are 
handled by central office administrators. Because we are a 
progressive, proactive district, the superintendent and his 
designee made certain that our selected reform model met 
both standards of the federal and state government. 

FULLER: We felt that it was more important to be in align- 
ment with state mandates and standards than it was to meet 
the needs of our chosen reform model. Therefore, if there 
was incongruence between state mandates and our reform 
model, we made adjustments to our implementation of the 
reform model to meet the needs of the state and the district. 
These adjustments were always made with the assistance 
and support of our reform provider, and because our reform 
model was developed and supported in Pennsylvania, this 
support was readily available and easily provided. 

SERENKA: It is important that a CSR model works within 
the national, state, and district constructs. There is no quick 
fix for any school. Reform involves an evolution to total 



performance. Reform models must be elastic enough to 
assist each school in becoming a high-achieving entity. 

How do you address the achievement gaps be- 
tween ethnic groups? Between gender groups? 
Between special education students and regular edu- 
cation students? 

HURLEY: This is a very complicated question with no easy 
answer. The process of collecting data and input from stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, and administrators is an absolute 
necessity, as well as disaggregating data from all sources 
(state achievement tests, school tests, and teachers’ input) 
and identifying the reasons why there is an achievement 
gap and formulating a plan to close the gap. 



GOULD: Arranging class- 
room space, helping stu- 
dents take responsibility for 
their learning and behavior, 
co-planning with support 
personnel, and differentiat- 
ing instruction helps dimin- 
ish achievement gaps 
between regular education 
students and those tradition- 
ally underserved. Engaging 
the parents in the agenda of 
the school by inviting them into classrooms, having “curricu- 
lum nights,” and showing them how they can help their 
children at home are also very important. 

WHITMIRE: At Willow Hill, differences in performance are 
not extremely gender or racially stratified. The majority of 
students are of African descent, and many of those 
students earn honors and are advanced or proficient in stan- 
dardized tests. For example, this year, five of our school teams 
earned high-achievement plaques, certificates, or 
merits for outstanding achievement in the international 
Elementary Math Olympiad competition. Team members were 
of African, Asian, Hispanic, and European descent. In fact, 
the number of girls recognized for high achievement exceeded 
the number of boys. Boys and girls of African descent were 
top scorers in the 2000 and 2001 state assessment. 

My recipe for success calls for teachers to consistently 
set high standards and hold every child accountable for aca- 
demic achievement. It is the school’s and district’s job. 

FULLER: Our largest gaps occur between regular educa- 
tion students and special education/Title I students. The lat- 
ter groups of students continue to score significantly lower 
on standardized assessments than their regular education 
peers. To address this problem, we have implemented a 




Building Trust for Support 
OF School Reform 

• Communicate and keep everyone informed 

• Set goals with the faculty 

• Be visible and be a good listener 

• Make use of your data to solve problems 

• Allow teachers to coach one another 

• Create a plan that is manageable 
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number of research-based instructional methods and pro- 
vided extensive training to our Title I reading specialists and 
our special education teachers. Specific programs that we 
have implemented include guided reading, Project Read, Early 
Success, Soar to Success, and the Wilson Reading program. 
Teachers are implementing these programs based on the 
specific needs and levels of the children they are teaching. 

SERENKA: Celebrating student strengths and supporting 
weaknesses creates an engaged learner in any case. An 
engaged learner is a successful learner. School districts need 
to be able to commit resources for this type of support. Title 
I, peer tutors, and community mentors and volunteers are 
examples of these resources, as well as examples of time 
and money allocated for support. 

Q How do you include special education in the 
schooFs total reform program? What is the role 
of benchmarking and red-flagging in implement- 
ing school reform? How do you get teachers to use 
student achievement and other student and school data 
to structure instruction? How do you infuse data- 
driven decision-making in whole school reform? 

HURLEY: One of the most integral parts of total school 
reform is to involve the whole school. It can be a dividing 
force if one faction in the school is perceived as not being 
part of the effort to reform, and thereby not having to do all 
things other faculty members are involved in. Special 
education must be involved in a way that ensures that the 
interests of special education students are being met and 
the delivery of instruction by special education teachers fits 
with the identified needs/goals of the school reform effort. 

Benchmarking and red-flagging are also integral to 
school reform. Benchmarking provides an example of what 
level you are trying to reach. It provides a model for stu- 
dents and teachers to use as a guide. Red-flagging identifies 
areas that need attention to meet reform goals. Only by look- 
ing at student achievement data and assessment informa- 
tion can we know what is working. 

GOULD: We have worked hard to coordinate regular 
education and special education services. Margaret Wang 
wrote eloquently regarding eliminating the “second system,” 
and I am committed to doing so. Grade-level teams of 
regular educators and special education teachers meet 
weekly to co-plan lessons with proactive accommodations 
for students who learn at different rates and/or need extra 
opportunities to practice. At Lowell, all support personnel 
are referred to as co-teachers. This has integrated special 
education teachers in the regular classrooms and has also 
helped both students and teachers see them as teachers for 
all students. 



WHII'MIRE: The CFL model envelops the instructional strat- 
egies most effectively used by special educators. At Willow 
Hill, special educators participate in collaborative meetings 
and are actively involved in community outreach and 
student life programs. 

It is the school’s responsibility to ensure that parents 
understand what is expected from their children and facili- 
tate their efforts to follow through at home. Getting teach- 
ers to want to raise expectations and parents to support high 
standards is the toughest part of my job. It emphasizes the 
significance of correctly using data to determine how to 
select the most effective instructional strategies and assess 
student performance. Teachers regularly participate in spe- 
cial professional education to help develop those skills. The 
math curriculum requires an item analysis after each unit 
test. We purchased pretests that are given to students be- 
fore each reading theme. Flexible groups are formed to pin- 
point specific needs by providing remediation, reinforcement, 
or enrichment. Data from standardized tests is used to guide 
instructional experiences for students who are not proficient. 

FULLER: All teachers are expected to implement the CFL 
model in their classroom, regardless of whether they are 
identified as a regular education teacher or a special educa- 
tion teacher. Because the model began as a special educa- 
tion inclusion model and it focuses on meeting the specific 
needs of individual students through a diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive, instructional process, the implementation of the model 
in special education classrooms was relatively easy. 

Through the process of developing our CSRD proposal, 
we established benchmarks for student achievement based 
on increases in our students’ scores on the Pennsylvania 
State System of Assessment (PSSA) tests. Each year the 
data from the PSSA is reviewed in relation to our estab- 
lished benchmark scores. This information is then used to 
determine necessary adjustments to classroom instruction. 

Teachers have received extensive training in how to use 
assessment data from both standardized and classroom 
assessments to drive the instruction in their classrooms. 
Teachers meet in grade- and building-level groups to review 
the data and identify the specific instructional needs of indi- 
vidual students. Using this information, they are better able 
to meet the needs of all students, whether they are regular 
education, special education, or gifted programs. 

SE'RENKA : Learning experiences in the entire school should 
reflect the trust, goals, and ideals of the reform movement. 
Special education is fertile ground for standards-based 
reform and instruction. It is a diagnostic and prescriptive 
approach to education that should be a hallmark of all reform- 
ing schools. Special education has within its very constructs 
the aspects of good reform and best practice. The support 
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and individualized educational opportunities offered through 
special education is what regular education should strive for. 

Red-flagging and benchmarking are ways of identifying 
which areas of reform need to be enhanced to offer stu- 
dents a better academic environment. By using all types of 
data, school communities can identify which areas need more 
support and which areas should be a celebration of strength. 
The data will point clearly to areas that need attention and 
resources. Continuously defining and refining weaknesses 
and strengths allows the teaching/ 
learning community to have a point of 
departure, a path to follow, and an 
achievable goal. All decisions should 
be made with regard to the data. A 
school is the sum of all its data, as well 
as its views, culture, and community. 

What role(s) must teachers 
play in whole school reform? 

HURLEY: The role of teachers in 
school reform is key to the success of 
reform efforts. Teachers are on the 
front line of reform. Knowing what is 
working, what needs fine-tuning, and 
what needs to be scrapped is absolutely 
key to the success of the reform ef- 
fort. The enthusiasm and efforts of 
teachers will make or break the 
reform effort. If teachers recognize 
the need for reform, dedicate them- 
selves to making it happen, and project 
the belief that it will happen, the chance 
for a successful reform effort improves 
greatly. 

GOULD: Teachers must determine schoolwide priorities and 
an instructional focus based on the needs of the students. 
By gathering data and reflecting on it, teachers (in concert 
with the principal) determine learning problems that are 
affecting a significant number of students and establish 
priorities, action steps, and time lines to improve the learning 
of all students. 

WHJTMRE: Without teacher commitment and involvement, 
there is no reform. Principals may generate the need for 
reform. Central office administrators may recommend board 
approval. But teachers are the core of any changes. After 
all, they are responsible for promoting, delivering, and 
supporting the new instruction. Their attitude and confidence 
affects the way this new instruction is delivered and how 
students embrace the changes. I keep this in mind, as I con- 
tinuously ponder how to motivate teachers to want to leam 



more about the need to restructure and manage unforeseen 
changes. As I create opportunities for them to become more 
comfortable with the multiple tasks and changes that school 
reform demands, I better realize that their support will make 
or break any efforts toward change. 

FULLER: Teachers must be actively involved in all stages 
of school reform, from the initial step of determining that 
reform is needed, to the selection of the reform model, to 
the training and classroom implemen- 
tation of the selected model. They 
must take a leadership role in the 
development of support for reform 
from the teaching staff, the parents, 
and other members of the school 
community. 

However, this involvement does not 
guarantee the success of school 
reform. In our case, a group of 
teachers brought the CFL model to 
our attention, teachers were actively 
involved in the development of the 
CSRD grant proposals over the 
course of the 1998-1999 school year, 
all teachers were trained in the imple- 
mentation of the model, and teachers 
were involved in presentations to 
inform the community about the 
model. They were also involved in the 
filing of the grievance that led to the 
arbitration hearing, at which teachers 
testified both for and against the imple- 
mentation of the reform model. 

I believe the most important factor 
in keeping the teachers positively in- 
volved in the process is to ensure that 
there is constant communication and feedback between the 
teachers and the administration. This flow of information 
will help to eliminate the feeling that reform is being “done 
to” the teachers. It will help to support the feeling that 
reform is being “done with” the teachers and help them to 
feel that they do have a voice in the decisions that affect 
their daily working lives and the operation of their school. If 
the teachers feel that they have had input into the decision- 
making process and can understand the process that is 
taking place through the reform project, they will be willing 
to work and support the program, ensuring its success. 

SERENK/i: Teachers who use good instructional techniques, 
use data to make decisions, and tie learning into authentic 
assessment are the cornerstone of successful reform. Teach- 
ers become the directors of school reform by creating an 
environment in which students are self-directed and engaged 




“Reform models must be 
elastic enough to assist 
each school in becoming 
a high-achieving entity.” 

— Fran Serenka 
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in their learning. Reforming a school means creating a school 
that allows students to achieve their maximum academic 
potential through creative and research-based instructional 
methodologies. CSR grants recognize the importance of 
teachers in the school reform in that the narrative requires 
that support from the teaching staff be evident or the grant 
will not be awarded. 

What should the community’s involvement be in 
school reform? How did you get acceptance of 
change and involvement of the community, as a re- 
form partner and a reform sup- 
porter, in your school reform 
effort? 



HURLEY: Community involvement is 
extremely important to school reform. 
The support provided by a community 
that has accepted change is invaluable. 
There are several benefits to commu- 
nity involvement. One benefit is that 
volimteers come into the building to 
assist teachers in any way possible to 
help facilitate school reform. Another 
benefit is that involved community 
members can help proliferate informa- 
tion to others to help gain acceptance 
for reform. 

There are a variety of ways to gain 
acceptance. School newsletters can 
help parents become informed. School 
personnel should encourage visits to the 
school through the use of assemblies 
and special parent visitation days. 

Visits to business luncheons and 
community functions as well as civic 
clubs are all places to “spread the word” 
about your school reform efforts and 
the plans to implement that reform. The 
main idea is to get community support 
and involvement by making the reasons 
and plans for reform known to all. 



“The role of teachers in 
school reform is key to 
the success of reform 
efforts. Teachers are on 
the front line of reform. 
Knowing what is working, 
what needs fine-tuning, 
and what needs to be 
scrapped is absolutely 
key to the success of the 
reform effort. The enthu- 
siasm and efforts of 
teachers will make or 
break the reform effort. If 
teachers recognize the 
need for reform, dedi- 
cate themselves to mak- 
ing it happen, and project 
the belief that it will hap- 
pen, the chance for a 
successful reform effort 
improves greatly.” 

— Ron Hurley 



WHITMIRE: This is the fun part. In a small community like 
Willow Grove, there are families who have been associated 
with the school and the district for many years. I’ve found 
diverse attitudes towards the school and the district. There 
are hostile families who believe the district is historically 
inequitable, teachers are remote or inflexible, and principals 
just want to maintain the status quo. Others have success 
stories but feel this is because they’ve segregated their 
children from those who are unprogressive, demanded that 
teachers provide quality experiences, or have used external 
sources to ensure their children’s achievement. 

My approach is to invite parents 
and commimity members into the build- 
ing on a regular basis to see what we 
are doing and how it’s being done. For 
example, one winter evening, our out- 
reach committee held a potluck supper/ 
question and answer session. Commu- 
nity members were able to meet teach- 
ers and complete a simple survey about 
the school. Staff volimteers supervised 
children in the gym. During American 
Education Week, the community was in- 
vited into the school to observe exhibits 
of student work, view a video of school 
activities, see displays of curriculum ma- 
terial, and visit classrooms to see how 
children are taught. I attended a meet- 
ing of a local community group to 
explain restructuring and to share ways 
individuals who no longer have students 
in the building but had some free time 
could make contributions to our success. 
I believe this type of community involve- 
ment leads to a different perception of 
school leadership. What occurs in school 
is no longer a secret. Teachers are 
viewed as real people who are sensitive 
to neighborhood children and work to 
meet their needs. 



GOULD: The school community needs to understand the 
nature of learning problems that are affecting a signifi- 
cant number of students. They may help provide input 
to teachers and the principal regarding ways the school 
might address the identified problems. For example, they 
may suggest ways the school could help them help 
students with homework or provide input regarding the 
kinds of instructional approaches (constructivism, 
integrated curriculum, etc.) they would like to see used 
at the school. 



FULLER : The community should always 
be kept abreast of what is going on in their 
schools, but especially when planning significant changes school 
operation or instruction. I believe that parents want to be 
involved in their children’s education. Most of the time, they do 
not know what the schools need from them or are scared to 
become involved. It is incumbent upon the teachers and 
administration to keep the community informed and involved in 
the reform process and to work to build support and enthusi- 
asm for the changes to the schools in the community. 

Our district built community support by holding informa- 
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tional meetings for the parents at each of the schools. The 
parents had the opportunity to hear an overview of the reform 
model and see how the implementation would work in a class- 
room. They were able to ask questions of the administration, 
the teachers, and the model provider. We also invited the local 
newspaper to visit our teachers during their implementation 
training and to visit the schools. Several resulting stories helped 
build support for reform and a better understanding of the model 
for the parents and community. 

Parents are also invited to serve on leadership teams. The 
support team at each building is made up of parent, teacher, and 
administrative representatives and establishes and supports 
instmctional and character goals for stu- 
dents, staff, andpaients. This process gives 
teachers and parents a say in the issues 
that are facing their schools, leading to 
their more active involvment. 



SERENKA:. The community should be 
involved in the school reform starting fix>m 
the initial needs assessment. The commu- 
nity at large can define what is needed in 
its citizenry and what is expected fi*om its 
young people. All communities want to be 
able to boast that the education system has 
thwarted youth law enforcement issues. 

With a concerted effort fi'om the commu- 
nity, conversations can take place in 
schools to support reform and fiinnel its 
by-products into the community. 

It is important to invite the community 
into the school. It is also important to get 
out into the community with programs and 
with “person power’’ to be able to assess 
the perspectives of the communities served 
by the school. Woodland Hills West ser- 
vices five small towns. Each town must 
know the hallmarks and goals of the school 
and how to help. Community leaders of- 
ten visit, and there is strong involvement 
fi'om police, fire, and business leaders. 

Community after-school programs and tu- 
torial centers are important in carrying the 
schools’ message. If you put good educational reasoning 
behind your message, as well as a “good for kids” bent, change 
is not that diflBcult. 

How did you keep your school community abreast 
of and supportive of ongoing school reform efforts 
after gaining their initial acceptance of the need for school 
change? 

HURLEY: Awareness can be maintained through a variety 



“The community should 
be involved in the school 
reform starting from the 
initial needs assessment. 

It is the community at 
large that can define what 
is needed in its citizenry 
and what is expected 
from its young people. All 
communities want to be 
able to boast that the 
education system has 
thwarted youth violence 
and law enforcement 
issues. With a concerted 
effort from all aspects of 
the community, conversa- 
tions can take place within 
schools to support reform 
and funnel its by-products 
out into the community.” 

— Fran Serenka 



of ways. Newsletters and special school programs can be 
used to invite parents to school. Other ways include acquir- 
ing public service announcements on radio and television 
and getting television coverage of special events. Establish- 
ing a school web site is also a very effective. 

Begin a volunteer program for parents and community 
members. Form a partnership with various members of the 
business community to help with funding for financing of 
publicity. Our chamber of commerce started and assisted 
with this program. Some businesses will help financially in 
exchange for use of school resources (gym, computer lab, 
etc.). The key is to assess the community’s make-up and 
select the most effective way to keep 
the community informed about reform 
efforts. 



GOULD'. I send a newsletter home 
every other week, have “coffees with 
the principal,” have monthly grade- 
level “open houses” where parents 
visit classrooms, and use an automated 
phone system to contact the school 
community regarding school events. 

WHITMIRE: People will support what 
is occurring if they know why change is 
necessary, understand the strategies for 
instituting change, see positive results, 
and feel a part of the change process. 
Accomplishing this is time-consuming, 
yet relatively simple. My formula is to 
keep neighbors and influential commu- 
nity members involved and informed. 
Remember to invite them to student 
recognition assemblies, athletic compe- 
titions, open houses, and curriculum 
events. Send community newsletters 
and state-of-the-school assessment sur- 
veys. Use collaboration times to invite 
community members to dialogue with 
staff about their restmcturing experi- 
ences. And above all, always ask their 
opinions and solicit their assistance. 
When the school communicates the community’s integral 
involvement, the community will favorably respond. 

FULLER: Parents and community members are always 
invited and encouraged to remain involved in their children’s 
school. We continue to hold parent literacy nights, providing 
parents with an overview of the CFL model and focused 
skills that they can immediately use with their students. Par- 
ents and community members are also involved in leader- 
ship teams at both the building and district level. Each of our 
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schools has a support team in place that works to establish 
and support goals for the school community. 

SERENKA: Constant dialogue in terms of newsletters, notes 
that were sent home, remarks on report cards, and roundtable 
discussions are critical to getting the message out and al- 
lowing for feedback and adjustments. Good communication 
is one of the hallmarks of any successfully reforming school. 

How do you celebrate success? When do you cel- 
ebrate success? How do you sustain change af- 
ter achieving target goals? 

HURLEY: Success can be celebrated in any way that serves 
to motivate those involved. Some ways include special field 
trips, recognition assemblies to support special efforts, ads 
in newspapers, or public service announcements on 
television and radio. 

To sustain change after reaching target goals you must 
re-evaluate circumstances, 
assess needs, and set new 
goals. Education is 
constantly changing. We 
must be ready to make the 
necessary changes to 
education and instructional 
practices to best meet the 
educational needs of stu- 
dents, maintaining an effec- 
tive and meaningful place in 
preparing students to 
assume their role in society. 

GOULD: At the beginning 
of school each year, we 
have an assembly that be- 
gins with a processional; the fifth graders carry in banners 
which proclaim: “We have a commitment to people — WE 
CARE; a commitment to partnership — WE SHARE; a com- 
mitment to excellence — WE DARE.” At the end of the year, 
the fifth graders pass the banners to the fourth graders and 
we talk about the importance of passing on the traditions 
that make our school a great place to learn. Every two weeks 
throughout the school year, I hold a school assembly in which 
students, teachers, and parents are recognized for their con- 
tribution to achieving goals of the school. 



FULLER: It is important for everyone associated with a 
school to realize that it is alright to have fun in school. When 
this is a shared belief, it becomes acceptable to celebrate 
every success. These celebrations help to develop a sense 
of belonging in the school community, leading to even greater 
support for programs, teachers, and students. 

SERENKA: Celebrating success should be a key to all 
activity. Celebrating with kind words, encouragement, small 
tokens of appreciation, notes, announcements, and general 
good will are all ways to celebrate. These ways are inex- 
pensive and allow members of the teaching/leaming com- 
munity to know that goodness comes from good effort and 
jobs well-done. Larger celebrations (e.g., ice cream socials 
after test taking) can be funded by donations and should be 
used for whole team/grade activities so that all students have 
the opportunity to celebrate. Celebrating success should 
happen as a matter of course and should be an invested 
attitude of all school staff. 

Sustaining change and 
embedded good work in the 
normal functioning of the 
school is the goal of reform. 
Reform must be sustained 
over time by adjusting the 
various constructs that lend 
to success. It takes about 
three years before all mem- 
bers of the teaching/leam- 
ing community can feel 
comfortable with the pro- 
cess. When data-driven 
decision making, a commit- 
ment to student engage- 
ment, and a desire for on- 
going, self-examination are 
present, reform will be the elastic model of a high-achieving 
institution. 
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Facilitating Standards=based Instruction 

• Review the standards with teachers. 

• Review lesson plans and help teachers translate 
standards into objectives with multileveled activities. 

• Conduct routine classroom walkthroughs. 

• Provide active, diverse, and continuous feedback to 
teachers on their instruction. 

• Have teachers visit classrooms of highly implementing, 
standards-driven colleagues and allow time for 
immediate followup dialogue. 

• Collaborate with district curriculum supervisors to 
construct improvement plans. 
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